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EDITORIAL POLICY 


The parliamentary Journal is the quarterly organ of 
the American Institute of Parliamentarians. It offers 
ea variety of interesting and worthwhile material in the 
field of parliamentary procedure. It aims to help to 
IMPROVE PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE by supplying up-to-date, 
sound ideas for the use of effective, ethical techniques. 
It also tries to keep our members well informed about 
their organization to the end that each member will have 
am Opportunity to serve effectively. 


No fees are paid for the privilege of publishing 
erticles. Any article contributed which appears to be 
suitable for publication is edited and then returned to 
the author for his approval. Signed articles, which 
are published, include the author's byline and usually 
a short sketch about the author. The author retains 
full rights to his material including any copyright he 
may heave. Opinions expressed in the Journal are not 
mecessarily those of AIP. 


Members are urged t submit articles, news items, 
parliamentary problems, interesting parliamentary ideas, 
incidents, etc. Members are also asked to send in 
suggestions for improving the Journal and it distribu- 
tion. 


AIP maintains © non-partisan, non-commercial, non- 
sectarian policy. Our membership is representative of 
those who sincerely helieve in the IMPROVEMENT OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. “e solicit your support. 


Subscription: $1.50 per year; 50¢ single copy 
Membership duess (Include subscription to Journal) 
Active Member $5.00 


Contributing Member $10.00 


See page 1 for membership application blank 


OFFICIAL NOTICE FOR 1961 CONVENTION 


‘The Second Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Parliamenterians will be held in the 
LaSalle Hotel of Yhieago, July 21 = 23, 1961. The 
LeSalle Hotel, at Madison and LaSalle Streets, is a | 
famous convention hotel and is conveniently located 
with respect to railroad and bus stations, as well as 
to Chicago*s main shopping and theater districts. For 
out-of-town members a room reservation card is 
in this Journal. | 


Attend the you can. Otherwise, if 
member, use the inserted proxy form to appoint another 


member to represent you. See page 3 for the List of 
members who are expected to attend. 


One of the main events of the convention will be 
the Second Annual Election of Lirectors. See page 36° 


are in order. The eleotion will be by secret ballot 
using the cumulative system of voting. ince no 
objections have been rafsed, it is probable thet we 


will use the unique type of ballot shown on page 16. 
of the April Journal. 


See pp 21-2) for the Tentative Convention Program 
which was approved by the Executive Committee June O. 
Those attending should register as early as they can 
Fridey afternoon, July 21. This will be another work- 
ing convention--with a minimum of frills, expense, and 
social and recreational features. We ere trying to 
build a sound, effective organization dedicated to the 


to help with the serious work which MUST BE DONE t 


There will be no registration fee for members. We 
do not wish to penalize our members financially for 
serving their organization. There will be a fee of 
$2 for non-members. ; 


It is expected that a large portion of the WORK of 


for the list of nominees to.date. Further nominations * 


IMPROVEMENT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE and do not wish 
to attract to the convention those who are not anxious f 
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the convention will be devoted to the proposed L 
REVISION of our “Opinions on Parliamentary Questions." 
This is a very difficult, important project. demands 
a great deal of thought, compromise, and ACTION. Copies 
of the proposed revision will be given to each person 

as he registers. As this is written, the proposed 
poor is still far from completion, but it is expected 
to be ready for presentation to the convention. 


Another important job for the Assembty..will be the 
adoption of an official budget. A proposed budget will 
be presented by the Executive Committee and probably will 
be similer in format to that shown on pp 16-17 of the 
January 1961 Journal. Our financial situation has 
greatly improved since last summer, but we should always 
be careful to use sound financial procedures. 


Collection of dues hes increased from $128 for the 
year June '59 to May '60, to $657 for the yeer June '60 
te May "6l--an increase of over 100%. However our 
income is still very smell compared to what it MUST be 
in a few years. Much of our expenditures should be in 
the form of wise INVESTMENTS~--rbuilding for the future. 
We need to continue to be careful--but not so conserva~ 
tive as to prevent rapid growth. 


The convention needs to make progress with the 
development of our rules. For example, several members, 
in various sections of the country, have indicated an 
interest in the formation of locals. AIP needs to | 
establish an official policy for locals.- Should they be 
loosely connected affiliates. with complete local autonomy, 
er should they be organio local Gabsdivisions of AIP? Or 
is there ea better middle ground? 


It may be wise to make-one or-more changes in our 
Constitution. This is an official notice of three changes 
which seem to justify consideration by the convention: 


1. Change our name to "AMERICAN PARLIAMENT ARTIAIS ." 
(This would give us a name of more convenient length and 
would avoid the misleading and superflous word: 
"rnstitute. ) 


ak Amend the lst paragraph of Sec. Iv-2 as indicated 5 
below: 


"Each annuab regular session of the Assembly shall 
elect 18 Directors to serve for terms of one yeer 
beginning with their election and ending with the 


election of their successors. During each term, the 
Board may elect not more than six saat tional Directors." 


“Gee page 26 of the January 1961 Journal.) 
3 mend by adding the following to Sec. I1I-l: 


"No member shall serve as proxy for more than 5% of 
the total membership." (This is another device to 
avoid the danger of too much power being concentrated 
in the hands of one or a very few members.) 


Eech member is urged to reevaluate our Action 
Program. It has not be amended since December 19583 
Surely we have had enough experience by now to be 
ready to improve this statement of our objectives. 
See that AIP BENEFITS FROM YOUR IDEAS. Write some 
other member about them. See that they «ro considered 


by the convention. Help make arp function democrati- 
cally. 


How about our certification program? How can we 
improve it? Give your thinking. 


What should be done to improve our Journal? We 
need more good articles, news items, etc. Each member 
CAN contribute something worthwhile. Are YOU willing 
to help? 


How should we increase our membership? Should we 
make it more difficult to become a member? How 
should we better serve our members? How should we 
inerease our income so as to be able to finance 
projects which we would like to carry out? 


What do YOU believe the convention should do? 
Take suitable action to help insure that YOUR ideas 
are carried out. 
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STILL MORE ABOUT NOMINATIONS 6 
by Rachel Vixman * 


I am very interested in Mrs. Lefkovits' articles in 
the July 1960 and January 1961 issues of the Parlia- 
mentary Journal. Since an expression of opinion is 
encouraged, I welcome this discussion in the hope that 
many connected with organizations will give more thought 
to this moot subject. I feel keenly on this subject as 
I consider the nomination and election of officers one 
of the most important facets of organization life. It 
does not receive sufficient consideration even in 
parliamentery law sources; one looks in vain for more 
guidance. 


All will agree that the selection of officers car 
advance or hinder an organizations's welfare. While I 
agree with much that Mrs. Lefkovits hes said, I cannot 
agree with having the nominating committee appointed by 
the president. As a Parliamentarian, she has been . 
responsiblg quoting from her own words, for strengthen=- 
ing this practice for and wide; "As national parliamen- 
tarien for an organization of over 700 Sisterhoods in the 
U. S.- and Canade, I was instrumental in instituting the 
policy, now clmost universally followed in this organi- 
sation,of having the nominating committee appointed by 
the president exactly in the same manner end at the same 
time-as all other standing committees are appointed." 


Throughout the years, having held responsible posi- 
tions in national women's organizations and, in recent 
years having conducted parliamentary and leedership 
courses to various groups of women, I have clways 
advocated the need for a more democratic process. Instead 
of the president appointing all the members of the nomi- 
nating committee, she should not be permitted to name more 
than two. The others should be eleoted by the Board and, 
in lecal groups, the rest ct a membership meeting. 


It is heartening to report that many organizations 
have been using democratic procedures. In 193 the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs adopted the followings 


"There shall be a nominating committee consisting 7 


of the president of eech state federation. In the 
absence of any state president, the delegates from the 
state may elect a member to serve on the nominating 
committee. The committee shell be called together by 
an officer of the General Federation who shall preside 
until a chairman is elected. Nominations either by the 
committee or from the floor may be meade only by a 
member of the convention residing in the state where 
the nominee resides. Such nominee must be the accred= 
ited choice of her statefederation or in case the fed- 
eration has not named a candidate for office, the — 
choice of the majority of the entire delegction from 
the state in a meeting duly celled at the convention." 


They have other sateguerds and since they eleot 
officers for a term of three years, the nomincting 
committee reports at * convention held o yeer eerlicr; 
the nominees and their qualifications are publicized one 
yeer in advance through the medium of its publication,,. 
the Clubwoman (oftimes there are two or more candidates 
for each office) and the election takes place at a 
convention a year later. 


Hadesseh, the Women's Zionist Organization, with 
e membership of over 300,000, provides that "# Nominat- 
ing Committee consisting of one member designated by 
each region (27 of them) and five members of the 
National Board elected by the Executive Committee shall 
present nominctions to the national convention for the 


members of the Notional Bourd and the officers of the ~— 


“organization.” 


The New York City Federation of Reniin*s Clubs hes 
the following proviso: “A Nominating Committee shall 
be formed which shell consist of a chairman and one 
other member appointed by each incoming President. In 
addition. thereto, one member from each of the five 
Boroughs shall be elected at the first Convention of 
a new administration." (It holds two Conventions a 
year.) 


So much for the procedure on the part of many 
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important groups, which elect the major part of their 8 


nominating committees. Many women's groups have recog- 
nized the need to give more time to this important sub- 
ject, and it is not unusual for both local and nm tional 
groups to have nominating committees formed three months, 
six months and even a year in advance. 


What do the Parliamentary Rules say on this subject? 
Robert's Rules of Order, Revised: "If no method of making 
nominations is designated by the by-laws or rules, and the 
assembly has eadoptec no order on the subject, any one can 
make a motion prescribing the method of nomination for an 
office to be filled .... The motion may provide for nom- 
inations being made by the chair; or from the floor, or 
open nominetions as it is also cnlled; or for a nominat- 
ing committee to be appointed; or for nominations to be 
made by ballots; or by mail." 


Demeter says: “A nominating committee can be either 
a standing (year-'round ) committee (to observe and judge 
the capacity and fitness of members for future office), 
or a temporary committee specially appointed in edvance f 
of an election. (Your by-laws should embody full nomi- ' 
nating processes )." 


Parliamentary laws, therefore, are very general on 
this subject and one's own bylaws dictate the policy. I 
agree that appointing a nominating committee eliminates 
Many problems. If it were to be elected, by whom? When? 
How? It may be assumed that the president is in the best 
position to choose the committee but it is suprising how 
often a choice is not an objective one. On the other hand, 
it is most gratifying how well a Board or even a general 
membership knows whet they want and choose a wider repre- 
sentation on the committee. In general, organizations, 
because of thier experiences, are becoming more democratic 
in this respect, not less. 


As for giving the nominating committee the power to 
relieve the president of her responsibility, if she so 
desires, in filling a vancancy among the officers, most 
groups have rules to meet this situation and would not 
give a nominating committee that power. 


I shall cite an experience which took place 3 


recently which indicates that it is not difficult to 
elect a nominating committee. At a recent meeting of a 
National Executive Committee which brought together 52 
women from all over Canada, an experiment was tried. 
They were asked to nominate and elect nine. women as . 
delegates to attend an international conference. No 
nominating committee had been appointed. They were 
advised to nominate ‘any person they wented from this 
Executive Committee, whether present or not. 


Since no blackboard was around; they were told to 
write down the names of all nominees as the nominations 
came forward. About twenty nominations were made. 
When everybody who wished had an opportunity to suggest 
their choice and even-a second choice after others had 
been heard from,the president was asked to give a 
resume of the positions these nominees held on the 
national scene, in regions and locally. The assembly 


asked for an opportunity to think about it, and it was 


agreed that the election would take place after lunch. 


‘Later in the afternoon, there was passed around @ 
nominating ballot with no names on it, but it stated 


that nine were to be elected for the position mentioned. 


They were told to vote for nine of the nominees. The 
names of all nominees were repeated. ‘hree tellers 


from different sections were appointed by the president . 


and they collected the ballots and were sent out of the 
room to count them. Within an hour they returned and 
announced the nine who Fad received the highest number 
of votes and the number of those following in the order 
of majority votes as. 


The president then nine 


It was a to all how. it had been 
handled and how intelligent was the result. Everyone 


felt that the nomination and election had been conducted 


fairly, openly and giving all prepens an ear. 
to participate. 
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A few hours later, the same procedure was followed in - 
nominating and electing four members to the, Nominating 
Committee for the election of national officers to be 
held a year later. This was in addition to the appoint- 
ment of the chairman, announced by the president and 
twelve others to be designated by their regions at a 
later date. 


Another. group of tellers was appointed and the result 
announced shortly ofterwards. The result was perhaps not 
altogether those whom the president might have appointed 
but they were active, capable women who knew the personnel 
of the country and chosen from different cities. [I 
believe it was a lesson shown to women from all over 
Canada how the democratio process could be strengthened. 


More serious than the formetion of a nomineting 
committee is the disregard of elementary parliamentary 
rules in achieving the objective--the election of officers. 
Mrs. Lefkovits writes: "Most of the women's groups I am 
familiar with - and they ere many - have long since 
abolished any form of nomination from the floor. Such 
nominetions can scarcely take into consideration those 
facts outlined above. They are not likely to be based on 
adequate consideration of those who have worked hard and 
long and deserve recognition and whatever honor 
accompanies holding office, etc., etc." 


This definitely is a negation of parliamentary rules 
and many organizations disregard the strict ruling: "The 
chair should inquire if there are any further nominations. 
If there is no response, he declares the nominations closed. 
In very large bodies, it is customary to make a motion to 
close nominations but until a reasonable time has been 
given, tho motion is not in order." (Underline is mine). 


Why this insistence on a greater observance of parlia- 
mentary law? Parliamentarians surely know that "it aims 
to protect the minority as well as to safeguard the rights 
of the majority." 


In this situation, the rights of the “majority” 11 


are not protected. Mrs. Lefkovits mentions that nom- 
inations by petition are encouraged in advance of the 
meeting but that does not allow those who learn of the 
nominating slate at the meeting to do anything about 
it. Most organizations in their bylaws make provision 
for nominations from the floor. Some state in their 
bylaws that a certain number of endorsements are 
required. 


Meany local organizatiors schedule a nominating meet- 
ing a month chead of the annual meeting and thus heve 
time to prepere a ballot including all nominees for 
the election the following month. 


Many organizations, national ones included, are 
severely criticized when their elections are held. 
They are accused of railronding the election because 
they schedule it too near the end of the program. The 
delegntes have little opportunity of nomineting from 
the floor es constitutionally provided. They are busy 
checking out of hotels or rushing to make planes or 
trains, end crnnot remain to see the election through. 


In national conventions, the nomine ting committee 
should report eat least 2 hours before the election so 
thet a proper ballot may be prepared and sufficient 
time ellowed for the election. Proper measures should 
be taken to scfeguerd the rights of delegates. 


Mrs. Lefkovits mentions that women's groups are 
fecing a crisis on leadership supply. Not on the 
national scenee I find that practically all national 
women's organizations have a goodly supply owaiting 
the mantle of leadership to be offered to them. Even 
though most groups have the wisdom to limit the term 
of office, the presidents still serve three or four 
yeers and there are a great number of potential 
leaders in the making. 


On the local scene, the leadership is frequently 
more difficult to secure--the presidency is often 
too much of a chore and too much criticism goes with 
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the office. 12 


In a number of instances, particularly in small 
communities, where a nominating committee failed to 
secure the consent of nominees, on open nomination by 
the general membership end election on strips of paper, 
giving first and second choice, produced good results. 
It was considered only & nomination to be followed 
properly by an election. 


A fundamental principle is the right of every citizen 
in democratic countries to vote--even if he is not familiar 
with the issue or candidates. Surely a member who pays . 
dues and gives devoted service and even funds to 4 cause, 
should be given the right to choose its officers and be 
encouraged to make decisions on all fronts. 


One of America's most serious problems is that we 
are becoming @ netion of spectators and not participants. 
"“Breinstorming is now a standerd procedure in hundreds 
of business, scientific and freternal organizations. It 
is “the dynamic new way to create successful idees for 
solving problems in business, science, government and 
your own life. Perhaps we should hove some "brainstoming" 
on the problems concerned with nominations and elections. 


Women's clubs heve been in the vanguard in rendering 
volunteer service to all kinds of institutions and causes, 
and in the course of this work, they heave been responsi- 
ble for the development of leadership throughout their 
ranks. 4 major responsibility of such leaders is to see 
that there is o continuous opportunity for members of o 
group to function in a climate of free expression and 
mutual respect. 


Parliamenterians have an obligation to uphold and 
strengthen the rules. If certain rules don't work, then 
it is up to an organized group such as the American 
Institute of Parliamentarians to prepare better procedures. 


A continuous service of almost half a century in 
women's organizations, local and national, both as volun- 
teer and professional has given me faith and confidence 


in the majority of members who can be counted upon 13 
to do the right thing when put to the test. Let us 
make sure that their right to nominations from the 
floor is safeguarded. 


* yrs. A. He. Vixman, author of the above article, 
has been actively identified with many national Jewish 
organizatior and hes had wide experience ss a speaker ] 
and director of leadership institutes on public speak- ; 
ing, parliamentary practice and organizational 
techniques. 


| 


4 former New Yorker ond n@living in Montreal, Mrs. 
Vixmen has served for many years on the Netional Boards 
of Hadassah and the Women's League of the United 
Synagogue of America. She was Executive Dirsctor of 
National Young Judea; Executive Vice-President of the 
Woments Division of the American Jewish Congress and 
also served es Consultant for various state organiza- 
tions in New York. Mrs. Vixmean is now serving as 
Director of Cenadien Hadassah-Wizo. 


In the "elections" of your life, 
often there are just three votes: 


1. The Lord votes for you. 
2. Satan votes against you. 


3+ YOU cast the deciding vote! 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON GROUP DYNAMICS AND DISCUSSION Lu 
By Joseph A. Wagner * 


Group Dynamics Defined 


Six or eight persons standing silently by a curb 
awaiting a bus is a collection of persons but it is not 
a group in the dynamic sense. A dynamic group is one 
in which members experience a changing relationship 
with one another. Adjustment is required to relieve 
tensions caused by a problem or the quest for informa- 
tion. Gro up dynamics has been defined as ...that 
division of social psychology which investigates the 
formation and change in the structure and functions of 
the eoyeyanegrees grouping of people into self-direct- 
ing wholes."! This self-direction is accomplished by 
means of group discussion which partially manifests the 
level of interaction present. It follows from the fore- 
going that it s not accurate to use the terms “group 
dynamics" and “group discussion" synonymously. 


With this definition and distinction before us, let 
us consider some of the charges, probably sincere 
though ill-advised, that have been leveled against group 
dynamics. 


Scope 


First, this activity has been accused of claiming 
for itself the ability to solve the problems of the world. 
Such is not the case. Proponents of group dynamics 
recognize that most problems are not to be solved, but to 
be lived with. This is not to imply that problems are 
incapable of resolution but rather that most solutions 
are only tentative. To this extent we do not solve them. 
Furthermore, many problems will always be the province of 
the individual even though he may employ steps used in 
group problem solving to find a solution. Inventing a 
mouse trap, composing a song, or proposing marriage will 
continue to be the responsibility of one person. 

1 Bonner, Hubert Group Dynamics, The Ronald Press Coe, 


New York, 1959, pe 5 


Initiative Encouraged j | 15 


Secondly, some charge that group discussion and 
group dynamics submerge the brilliant individualist who 
would think for himself. This belief grows out of an 
imperfiect understanding of the group process. Parti- 
cipants to a problem-solving effort are urged to study 
all phases of the problem under consideration. Group 
discussion is not a pooling of ignorance. Participants 
of intelligence end initiative will find ample oppor- 
tunity for self expression as long as their motivation 
is group centered rather then self-centered. Xn 
individual is urged to cling to a conviction thct is 
based upon fact. However, the dynamic interaction of 
a group frequently expeses the fallacy of clinging to 
cherished beliefs besed on bias, superstition, or 
purely personal opinion. When ideas of this nature 
impede the progress of a group teweard the solution of 
its problem, they should be discarded. — 


perticipetion is Encouraged 


Third, linked with this matter of suppressing the 
individuelf{s ideas is the patently felse contention 
that group discussion's main objeetive is to stifle 
debate and prevent the taking. of vote. Experienced 
participants recognize that free participation by all 


members is the lifeblood of successful group discussion. - 


An intelligent group leader will say, "are we in 
agreement that this is the principle cause of our 
problem?" He asks «.« he does not dictate. He probes 
and summarizes as the disoussion proceeds and by his 
objectivity impresses any minority present with his 
respect for its point of view. In summery he might 
say, "With the exception of two of our members, this 
group appears to favor the following course of action." 
He recognizes divergence of opinion. Let us suppose 
that an organization appoints a five-member committee 
to find the answer to some problem. In spite of their 
best efforts, at the end of research and deliberation 
three mem-ers favor one course of action and two prefer 
another. 4re the two dissenting members suppressed and 
helpless? Of course not! They may submit a minority 
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report to their orgenization. Let usisuppose that ~ 16 
the minority members declined to submit a report. Should 
they necessarily feel any more "suppressed" by the action 
of the group leader than if e chairman had taken a formal 
vote which resulted in a three to two decision? “roup 
discussion encourages free expression and accedes to the 
will of the majority. Regardless of the level of impor- 
tance of any well-organized disoussion group, the cooper- 
ative, democratic spirit it exemplifies serves os a power- 
ful influence in community, nationally, and in the inter= 
nationel arena of ideas. 


Debate Grows Out of Discussion 


In the foregoing illustration in-which a minority 
report might heve been submitted to an assembly,we witness 
how group discussion and group dynamics may provide a 


springboard for solution of a problem. If suitable answers 


are not found in the discussion situation, the issues of 
a problem may be defined ond submitted to a general 
assembly for debate, The latter usually starts from the 
point where group discussion reaches an impasse. At this 
point parliamentary procedure comes to the assistance of 
those seeking a decision. A dynamic interaction also 
tekes place in formal assemblies employing parliamentary 
procedure. Here tcois found changing relationships with 
one another. Adjustment is required to relieve tension 
resulting from a problem but the group attitude is 
essentially one of advocacy, of persuasion....rather than 
that of cooperative effort. 


Importance of Critical Thinking 


Finally, some individuats criticize both group discus- 
sion and perliamentary procedure because “rigging” or 
strategy may be employed to influence the group's con- 
clusions. These oritics claim that ideas may be prear- 
ranged to influence group opinion. The American people 
have been criticized as being conformists who fear to 
differ with the ideas of an apperent majority. Let it be 
known that if this condition prevails, it is not a 
criticism of group discussion or of parliamentary proce- 
dure as processes. Rather, it is an indictment of those 


who prefer sluggish acquiestence to the labor of 47 
critical thinking. The leaders of democracies and the 
leaders of Communism have read the same manuals on 
group discussion and parliamentary procedure.. The 
ability of our representatives to use these toole for 
group leadership intelligently, the ability of our 
representatives to think critically may spell the y 
difference between freedom and: slavery for the Western 
world. It is to the improvement of techniques for 
equitably handling parliamentary situations involving 
Seeneenanay that AIP is dedicated. 


* Dre Joseph “¥ Wagner is a Prof. of Speech at the 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif.--in fact 
he is chm. of the Dept. of Speech. He is author of the 
attractive books: "S'CCESSFUL LEADERSHIP IN GROUPS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS", in which he has edmirably combined much 
of the best thinking‘ of contemporary ‘per liamentarians 
with contributions of current leaders in group dynamics. 


Prof. Wagner has been teaching Parliamentary 
Procedure for. 10.years; has served as perliamentérian™ 
for numerous groups; and has had wide experience as 
officer in various organizations. 


He suggests that “we must tgke the mystery out of 
terminology” and that we should make a course ee 
Parliamentary Law mandatory for all teachers". 


: He has selected AIP to act as one of the sponsors 
of © new sedion on Parliamentary Procedure for the 1962 
convention of the Western Speech Assn.-, of which he is 
First Vice-President. This arrangment (which has been 
approved by 4IP's Exea. Com.) should prove valuable to 
both WSA and to AIP. ‘e 


We are grateful to Dr. wagner for the above article. 
The majority of our members are poorly informed about 
"Group Dynamics®. This article. should help rémedy this I 
shortcoming. He suggestethat an “erticle relating the 
contributions of group dynamics would be of value for 
the Journal". The Baitor solicites such an article. 
7 
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MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE APRIL . 18 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 
# Wiksell, Prof. Wesley - Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Professor of Speech 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Beck, Dr. John M. - 5832 S. Stoney Island, Mdeces 37 
Asst. Dean, Chicago Teachers College 
--Papas, John - 2322 E. 7ist St., Chicago 
Mgr. Grocerland Foods Store | 
DENVER, COLORADO 
* Senter, Mrs. Sano - 11,5 S. Logan St., Denver 
Parliamentarian (Author, Teacher, Practitioner) 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
# Newton, Prof. Ie G. = Box 605, North Carolina College, 
Durham, N. Cerolina. prof. of Political Science 
LOS ANGELES 
Gutterman, Siegfried R. = 4353 Don Tomaso Dr., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Photographer 
Tornow, Dr. Edward - 6135 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Chiropodist 
* Wagne?, Dr. Joseph A. ~ Long Beach Stete College, 
Long Beach , Calif. Prof. of Speech; Author 
NEW YORK CITY 
* Davidson, Dr. Henry Ae - Box 500 Cedar Grove, New 
Jersey. Psychiatrist; Suthor; Hospital Supt. 
* Karcher, Joseph T. - 61 Main St. , Sayreville, 
New Jersey. Lawyer, Legislator, Author © 
PITTS BURGH 
Hineman, “eymond P. = 392 “ranklin Ave., Pa. 
Banker 
FE, NEW MEXICO 
Pendleton, Dorothy (Mrs. “aymond ) - Box 6, Roy, New 
Mexico. Housewife 
Remero, Mrs. Alicia - P. O. Box 2011, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Chm. State T, B, Hospital's Board 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
Erichson, Ralph A. - 545i, Avenida Del, Mare, Saresota. 
Architect; Legislator 
Lowe, Mrs. Emily - 3710 Gulf of 
Seresotea. Parl ieamentarian; Club Woman. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Dehen, Robert - 810 First Net]. Bank, Springfield. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 19 
Levy, Sherman - 1040 Cresthaven Dre» Silver Spring, 
Maryland. Lawyer 
Osburn, Miss Louise - 610 Balfour Dr., Hyattsville, 
Maryland. Real “state 
WAUKEGAN, ELL. 
Hartigan, Frank M. - Box 96, Fox Lake, Ill.- 
Accountant 


QUOTES AND NOTES 


Concerning AIP's PARLIAMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
" ... a new and comprehensive listing of the published 
literature of parliamentary lew. Containing 226 list- 
“ings of books in the field, the January 1961 ‘first 
edition’ of 'Parlicmentary Bibliography’ is available 
for 25¢ fromthe American Institute of Por liamentarians, 
L432 Malden Street, Chicago 40, 111." 


The above quotetion is from a half-column article 
in-the May 1961 issue of NEWS LETTER published by the 
International Institute of Municipal Clerks. Many 
thanks to our member, John RK. Kerstetter, for writing 
ond getting this item published. 


Compering AIP with another 
" ... the younger of the two (AIP) is the more profi- 
table, if one seeks to be an agenized parliamentarian. 
The patern of this organization is better defined then 
that of NAP, communication is much easier to establish, 
there seems to be considerably less emphasis upon 
taking classes from members for a fee and the payment 
of sundry charges for this and that.” : 


The above quotation is from the May 1961 issue of 
the THOMAS JEFFERSON PARLIAMENTARIAN by the 
Parliamentary Procedure Interest Group of the Speech 
Association of America. Thanks to Dr. H. Le Ewbank 
for these kind words. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The following is from a page leeflet inserted 20 
in the "Twenty-First. Annual Report of Stockholders 
Activites at Corporation Meetings during 1960" by 
Lewis D. and John J. Gilbert. (Lewis D. Gilbert is 
one of our Advisors.) 


"OUR GENERAL OBJECTIVES AT ANNUAL MEETINGS 


1. To ask questions of management at the Annual Meeting 
and to encourage other owners to do the same at this 
forum provided by law for shareholders. 


2. To urge constantly the holding of annual Meetings 
in convenient locations. 


3. To urge better and more informetive Annual Reports 
and more post-meeting reports in order to keep owners 
well-informed voters. 


l. To urge that all directors be stockholders in the 
corporation, with 100 shares as the average minimum 
number of shores a director should willingly own. This 
insures parnership. 


5. To campaign for increased recognition of pre-emptive 
rights for owners. 


6. To keep reasonable watch over executive compensation, 
options and pensions for executives, in order to insure 
that both sides sre treated fairly. 


7. To encourage en ever widening recognition of the 
importance of cumuletive voting in order to insure 
independent directors. 


8. To introduce from the floor resolutions where we 
consider these important in order to register share» 
holder expression of opinion. To encourage other owners 
to teke similar steps both in the case of listed and 
unlisted corporations." 


What should be the position, if any, of ATP on such 
efforts to advance the cause of CORPORATE DEMOCRACY? 


| 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARLIAMENT ARTANS el 


TENTATIVE CONVENTION PROGRAM FOR JULY 21-23, 1961 
(Approved by the Executive Committee June 8) 


NOTE: Unless the contrary is specified each meeting 


will be held in the PRESS GALLERY, LeSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, 16th floor. 


FRIDAY, July 21, 1961 
1230 to 2:30 p. 


REGISTRATION. No fee for members. $2.00 for non- 
members. Each registrant will. be given convention 
material and will be assigned to a convention 

committee of his choice. Proxies will be recorded. 


INFORMAL VISITING. This is important. We must 
become better acquainted. 


EXHIBIT OF PARLIAMENTARY LITERATURE. Members are 
urged to bring material pertaining to parliamentary 
procedure: for sale; for examination; for demon- 
stration; for free distribution. Exhibit will 
include AIP literature. 


2:30 to 3:30 p. m 


COMMITTER MEETINGS. Each member should serve on 
one convention committee, e. g; Committee on 
Opinions (the proposed revision of our Opinions on 
Perliamentery Questions will be ready for presen- 
tation, amendment, and adoption); Committee on 
Rules; Committee on Action Program; Committee of 
Tellers; Membership Committee; Finance Committee. 


(OVER) 
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Convention Program (continued) 


FRIDAY, July 21 - continued 
200 to 5:30 p. m. 


FIRST BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY 


1. Report of the Registration Committee. , 

2. Adoption of the Convention Program and of 
Special Convention Rules. 

3. Presentation (without oral reading) of 
reports (of Officers and of the Executive 
Committee) which have been duplicated, 
together with last minute changes which 
may be presented orally. Action on 
recommendations to be taken later. 

hk. Report of list of nominees for the Second 
&nnual Election and introduction of each. 


6;00 to 7300 Pe Me 


DINNER at the Central YMCA Cefeteria, 19S. 
LaSalle St., 3rd floor (1/2 block South of the 
LaSalle Hotel). Room 313, Cafeteria service. 


7200 to.8:30 p. m. In the same place as the above 
dinner: 195, LaSalle St. 


TEACHING PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. “ach member will 
‘be called on to contribute to this program, e. g; 
by a telk; by a demonstration using part or all 
present to simulate a class in session. 


9:00 to 10;00 Pe Me 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 


(more ) 
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Convention Program (continued) 
SATURDAY, July 22, 1961 
9:30 to 11:30 Qe Des 
SECOND BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY 
5. Introduction of any additional nominees. 
6. Final arrangements for the Second Annual 
Election of Directors. 


7. Reports of convention committees. 


12:00 noon to 1:00 p. m 


LUNCEEON in the LaSalle Room, LaSalle Hotel, 
18th Floor. $3.50 inc. 


1:00 to 2:30 p. me = In the LeSalle Room. 


COMPARISON OF PROCEDURE IN VARIOUS TYPES OF 
‘PARLIAMENTARY BODIES - 


Procedure in Privete Non-profit Organizations. 
Procedure in Legislative Bodies. 
Procedure in Business Corporations. 
General Discussion 
3:00 to 1:30 p. me 
COMMITTEF MEETINGS (Open) 
to 52h5 pe me 
THIRD BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY 


8. Committee Reports (continued). 


(over ) 
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Convention Program (continued ) 


SATURDAY, July 22 - continued 
7230 to 9330 p. m. 
FOURTH BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY 


9. SECOND ANNUAL ELECTION OF DIRECTORS, 
10. Conmittee Reports (continued) 


SUNDAY, July 23, 1961 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS in the morning and at 
noon as the committees choose 


1230 to 3:30 p. m. 
FIFTH BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY 


1l. Committee Reports (concluded) 
12. Other Business. 


325 to 5:15 
OPEN BOARD MEETING of newly elected Directors 
1. Election of Officers and of the 


Executive Committee 
2. Other Business 


IT IS LATER THAN YOU THINK 25 
by Donald H. Sweet * 


Some people think perhaps one of the main reasons 
Brontosaurus beceme. extinct was a failure of communi- 
cation within himself. Assume, as seems probable, that 
Bronto had no modern nervous system, such as that which 
enables a human being to have the leg respond to a 
needle stuck in the sole of the foot before there is 
time for the pain message to go up to the brain and be 
processed there and have the brain send a motor message 
back down agein. If a relatively small and quick animal 
attempted to bite off the end of Bronto's tail, the pain 
message would take about 6 seconds to travel from the 
point of injury up to the stupid little head at the 
front end. Then the motor nerves would take at least 
l seconds to get any body muscles near the tail into 
action adequate to begin to produce a defense manouver, 
In 12 seconds any up-to-date weasel could bite a nice 
big chunk out of Bronto's teil and be far away before 
Bronto got sround to doing anything about it. Of 
course, efter Bronto knew he had been bitten he had 
ample incentive to take violent action, but the wrong 
timing made the ection useless. 


Let us consider the hypothesis that adequate . 
response to a new development requires both adequate 
incentive and sufficient speed of internal communica= 
tion to produce action soon enough to get proper timing. 
There are many interesting applications of this hypoth- 
esis to the conduct of individuals, and nations. 


Hamlet, for instance, had ample incentive to avenge 
his father's death as soon as he learned the truth from 
his father's ghost. But because he could not meke up 
his mind, his very defective timing resulted in the 
deaths of Ophelia and Laertes and Hamlet as well as the 
King. If he had been an Oliver Cromwell type thinker 
he would have stabbed the King at the end of the little 
pantomime show, when the King's perturbation convinced 
him the ghost was telling the truth, but that would 
have deprived Will Shakespear of some excellent dramatic 
exercises. 


* Mr. Sweet is AIP President. 
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Germany, under Hitler, could and often did change 26 


its entire policy almost overnight, because it was an 
organism with effective speed of communication between 
Hitler and the entire nation, and the little, evil brain 
at the front end suffered from none of Hamlet's intel- 
lectual misgivings and inadequacy of purpose. 


During the decade before World War II broke out, 
Hitler took several large bites out of the Western 
democracies, and escaped each time up to and including 
"pence in our time" by Chamberlain. In this manouver 
he was ably assisted by the time-honored rule of 
thinking in international deplomacy, according to which 
if en outright lie achieves its purpose, it becomes a 
diplomatic triumph and something to be proud of. 


Substantially at the other end of the spectrum we 
have the decision in the United States in 1863 to give 
the Nogro equal rights before the law and in economic 
and educational opportunities, but at the end of a 
century we heave yet to get to first base in real life 
whet we did on paper in 1663. In this instance we have 
& more marked schizophrenia than Hamlet. Throughout the 
South the incentive of those governing the laws and 
social customs of the area is most extreme and bitter, 
to the extent of producing hysteria and outlawry. But 
throughout tho rest of the country, most of the social 
and political leaders are more interested in their own 
local problems, and eagerly embrance any rationalization 
or evasion to avoid stirring up e hornet's nest. 


Shortly after the kidnapping of the Lindberg, baby 
outraged the world, our good neighbors to the north 
abolished kidnapping. A Canadian lawwas passed under 
which the family of the kidnapped person, and as many 
friends as the situation might require, were put under 
protective arrest os soon as the police learned of the 
kidnapping. If any of them attemped dealings with the 
kidnappers before notifying the police, or attempted 
surreptitious dealings with the kidnappers after the 
police were in charge, there was jail waiting for them. 
This law quite promptly had the expected and obvious 
result, that kidnapping is about as common in Canada as 


the proverbial snakes are in Ireland, A substantial 


guarentee that the collection of ransom was 27 
impossible ended the attractiveness of the crime and 
the -orime itself. 


But in this country, almost two generations later, 
I recently ran across a little item in the back pages _ 
of one of our newspapers complimenting the F.B.I. 
They had solved a commendably high pereentage of the 
140 odd kidnappings in this country since Lindberg! 
It would have been equally effective to do, in this 
country, the same thing done in Canada, but our culture 
did ‘not supply adequate incentive. 


The. burgeoning business of stecling automobiles nnd 
driving them into an adjoining state and selling them 
across the counter was a thriving industry in the 
early 20's. In that case adequate incentive developed 
the use of certificates of title to motor cars and 
that type of automobile theft is as extinct as kid- 
napping in Canada. But the U. hasn't yet got 
around to doing the same thing with the stealing of. 
people. 


One more instence is worth mentioning because it 
illustrates that a radical change in a culture can be 
practiced when the incentive is adequate. About 1720 
the potato, recently discovered in the new world, was 
imported into Ireland and the peat soil there provided. 
it with ea much more effective place in which to grows 
For: about a century and a half Irelend "never hag it 
‘so easy", so faras the semi-starvation under which 
they had lived for the previous ten centuries was con- 
cerned. During thet century and half early marriages. 
’ and large families and enough to feed the children 
‘expléded the ‘population of Ireland from about 
2,200,000 to about 8,200,000. 


Then, just before the middle of the 19th century, 
the potato blight struck in Ireland and there was ‘no 
known remedy or any idea of how to seek a remedy.” 
Within a half dozen years about 2 million died of 
starvation and 2 million emigrated and the population 
went down to 4,200,000. Under this quite. extreme 
incentive, the entire population of Ireland proceded 
to adopt a culture that involved late marraiges and 


small families, to euch an extent thet at the end of 26 
another century the population is still about 54 million. 
Over the past century and a half the population of 
the U. S. has exploded from about 30 million to about 185 

million and the acceleration continues, whereas dispas- 
sionate students of the subject will be found in substan- 
tial agreement that the optimum population for the area 
we occupy is somewhere between 90 and 130 million, both 
with respect to individual prosperity ond with respect to 
the ability to make war on other nations. In other words, 
the last 50 milkion of our 185 million use up more of our 
resources than they contribute, both in peace and in war. 


Clear and definite preliminary symptoms of a pinch: 
comparable to what happended to Ireland in 16,8 are all 
around us, in the overlord on ourhousing facilities and 
the overload on our teaching facilities’ and the accelerated 
rise in the cost of living, and the “depletion” of many 
important naturel resources. In other words, the weasel's 
teeth are tickling the skin at the end of Uncle “ronto's 
tail, but the message of pain is not clear enough yet to. 
get through to the brain at the other end. 4 fair guess 
for the beginning of a general realization of our reel 
problem, is about 10 to 20 years hence. 


In the menntime we continue to contribute to the 
eoncern of intelligent sociologists in our country, over 
the extremely rapid increase in the percentage of people 
who derive most or oll of their income from their ability 
to hamper the wheels of progress unless they are paid off; 
or from the psychological ability to sell merchandise to 
people who do not need the merchandise and cannot pey for 
it. This obsession permeates our entire social structure, 
all the way from Senators who-are expert in filibustering, 
or who are willing to have their relatives derive indirect 
profit from the way they vote, down to the traffic police- 
man or municipal court clerk who conveniently mieplaces 
your papers and is unable to find them until you give him 
$5 to make a speoial search and produce them. 


Throughout recorded history, no country with a popu- 
lation even approaching 185 million, and no country with 
& polygot population encumbered with the millstones of 


languege berriers and persistént*tigtionel cultures 29 
imported from other places; and with a monkey on its 

back properly named the sacred cow of States Rights, has 
ever existed on a democratic foundation. U.S.S.R. is 
also polyglot, with 99 of different lenguage groups 
within its borders, but democarcy is about as populer 
over there as totalitarianism is over here. 


It is an interesting technological fact that means 
of communication have been improved in the last decade 
so that Uncle Sam can transmit his messages with 
adequate speed if he has the intelligence and incentive 
to originate the messages. At the beginning of World 
War II the entire nation was galvanized into action 
with adequate incentive and was able to listen to 
radio addresses that conveyed information to substen- 
tially the entire population in a matter of a dey or 
two. 


But today, we are the one major country on earth 
that has the greatest weakness with respect to main- 
taining unity in its culture, with respect to minimiz- 
ing the number of persons in perasitical pursuits, and 
with respect to adjusting the birth rate (as was done 
in Ireland) to much less than it now is. But we con- 
tinue to indulge in one set of filibusterers at each 
state capitol and another set in Washington. 


That is where AIP etiters this picture, because 
this partiouler bottle-neck, while it ise relatively 
inconspicuous, is in the main line of traffic and no . 
one but AIP, so far as the writer is aware, is 
attempting any constructive attack on it. 


AIP is actually conducting a constructive attack, | 
on the scale comparable with its membership and 
resources. We have conducted and successfully 
demonstrated the functioning of our elective system on 
a basis that substantially eliminates the improper use 
of proxies, and thet effords a number of alternative 
balloting systems that are highly effective in enabling 
people to express their real wishes, etc., ete. Those 
of us who are of a religious frame of mind may perhaps 
recall the injunction "Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 
Make His paths straight." 
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Our local bottle-neck is thoroughly infested 30 
with cobwebs that cbuld be swept aside if there were an 
incentive, and the broom for sweeping them is in our 
hands. If we continue to wait, and plod along the 
accustomed rut, I think I onan tell you what we are wait- 
ing for. We are waiting for exactly what happended to 
Russis in 1917, and to Italy and “ermany a few years 
later,. where a stymied culture twiddled its thumbs 
and let the house burn down around it. 


Just wheat are we waiting for? 


AVOID SAYING WHaT YOU MEAN !7! 


1. Say "QUESTION" when you mean "motion", which is riot 
a question but a positive proposal. 


2. Say "PREVIOUS QUESTION" when you mean "close debate." 


3. Say "POSTPONE INDEFINITELY" when you mean to kill, 
and say "TARLE" when you mean to postpone indefinitely. 


h. Seay “ADJOURNED MEETING" when you mean recessed meet- 
ing. 

5. Say "SESSION" when you mean meeting and say"MRETING" 
when you mean session, e- g; say "MORNING SESSION” when 


you meen morning meeting, and say "ANNUAL MEETING" when 
you mean annual session. 


6. Say "POINT OF ORDER" when you mean the motion requires 
a 2/35 vote. 


7- Sey “FIX THE TIME TO WHICH TO ADJOURN" when you mem 
hold a resessed meeting. 


8. Say "I APPEAL FROM THE DECISION OF THE CHAIR" when 
you mean "Z move that the motion be declared in order." 


9. Say"I ASK PERMISSION TO RAISE A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE" 
when you mean "May we have the windows raised?” 


10. Say "AYE" when you mean "Yes." 


11. Say "COMMITTEE REPORT" when you mean report. of the 
committee chairman. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE IN INDIA } 
by William S. Tacey * 


The several legislative houses in India perform 
their duties under rules of parliamentary procedure 
"as it obtains in English." The original foundation 
stones were leid in 1666 with the granting of the Bast 
India Company Charter. The superstructure followed 
rapidly: Royal Charter 1726, Regulating Act of 1773, 
Charter Act of 1833, and Government of India 4ct of 
1935. The structure wes “topped out" in 1947 by the 
Indian Independence Act. As a result of the dominance 
of British rule for generations both principles end 
practice of self government ere essentially English. 
While individual perliaments throughout India have 
slightly different rules, the principles underlying 
them are essentially the same. 


Motions 


Any member has the privilege of introducing 4 motion.’ 
Under this rule the presiding officer may contribute 
motions.e Although the rule of requiring second is 
not in effect, the custom of seconding motions is 
generally followed. In presenting a motion, o member 
may heve his choice of speaking before or after the 
motion is stated. Sometimes he may be interrupted by 
the presiding officer who inquires if the speech is 
for the purpose of supporting a motion to be made by 
him. 4A Minister whose department the motion may per- 
tain to is allowed to speek twice, sometimes even after 
the motion's maker has had his chance to reply to 
debate. If a membe*s remarks heve beon misunderstood, 
he may demand the floor for the purpose of making a 
brief explanation, even if he already has spoken. 


Once made and stated by the Chair, a motion is 
termed a question. & question may be withdrawn only 
with unanimous consent. No debate is permitted on 


1 Based on PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE IN INDIA by Ajita 
Ranjan Mukherjan (Bombay, New York, Indian Branch) 


Oxford University Press, 1956. 


the motion to withdraw, but any pending amendments . 32 
must first be disposed of before withdrawal of a main 
motion. 


All amendments to a question must be relevant to, and 
within the scope of, the main motion. This. practice is 
at variance with the British House of Commons practice. 
Amendments to amendments are permitted. 


The motion "to discuss," relatively unknown in the 
United States, is required in India. “In order to enable 
the House to discuss a matter, there must be a motion 
before the House «+. a direct form of motion is adopted 
that the matter be discussed or taken into consideration." 


Debate 


The mover of a motion may choose to be the first 
speaker. He may not speak again, save at the close of 
debate in reply to other speakers. Two rules of debate 
are universal in India: © member may speak but once 
upon a motion, and his time limit is fifteen minutes. 
In prectice, the Chair may, and often does, curtail or 
extend the time limits. 


In some legislatures debate is on a motion and ell 
of its amendments, rather than the more customary Limita- 
tion to the lLast-moved amendment. "This practice reduces 
the whole debate to a random discussion without clinch- 
ing the issue pending .«... Whether such a practice saves 
the time of the House, on which ground this practice is 
supported, is doubtful." In voting, the amendments are 
voted on first, and in inverse order to their origin. 


To secure the floor a member rises and addresses the 
Chair. By rule "the eye of the presiding officer must be 
caught." In practice the speaking order is usually 
determined in advance by the perty whips, and a list is 
provided for the Chair's convenience. Turns for speaking 
often alternate according to party membership or stand 
on a question. 


Members address the Chair, standing near their 


respective seats, and no lecterns are provided. 33 
While there is no rule against reading speeches, the 
practice is discouraged. 4 speaker may be questioned 

if the Chair consents, but meintrins the choice of 
yielding to questions, or not, while speaking. Through- 
out debate members' remarks must be relevant to the 
question being debated. 


At any time a point of order may be raised by any 
member. However, contrary tc populecr custom in the 


United States, a ruling by the eae officer is 
final. 


Quoting from newspapers, documents, or other 
sources is permitted, but not usual. A member using 
such sources may be required" to lay before the House" 

a copy of the material being quoted. "Material 
exhibits" (visuel aids)-ere not usually permitted for 
the purpose of illustrating a speech. Neither is the 
singing of songs allowed as illustrative materiel. 


Freedom of Speech. 


In general, legislators have complete freedom. of. 
speech. They may not be arrested immediately before, 
during, or immediately ofter a session; they are not 
subject tc libel suits fcr remarks made on the floor 
of a House. License, however, is not permitted. 
Derogatcry remerks may not be addressed to fellow’ 
members nor made about them. The rule extends to the 
legisletwre itself, to the presiding officer, to 
stetutes passed, and to judges. Presumably this does 
not remove a menber's right of critical appraisal. As 
punishment members heve been admonished, imprisoned, 
or expelled by their fellow legislators. 


Limiting Debate 


The Presiding Officer has extraordinary power in 
putting Limitations upon debete es well as in ruling on 
points of order. Although any member “may move that 
the question be now put,” the Chair may use his own 
discretion in whether to accept the motion. Once made, 
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a motion to close debate is itself undebatable; it 3h, 
needs only a majority for passage. 


Proposed amendments to motions may under certain 
circumstances be rejected by the Chair. Allocation of 
total time for debate may be set by majority vote. 


The Chair has the responsibility for enforcing all 
rules governing debcte and the preservetion of good order. 
In order thet his rulings may stand, he has been given 
two important weapons: he may order disorderly members 
to withdraw cand he may suspend sittings cf the House. 


Voting 


Methods of voting are typically English. Vcice votes 
are taken by the customary requests fcr aye cr no. Upon 
the calling for a division the Chair directs legislators 
to divide themselves by going to their respective lobbies; 
Clerks boing appcrinted t> count the vote. In some houses 
electrical voting equipment has bcen installec, thus 
speeding up the vcting process when a division of the 
House is demanded. 


Any tie votes are brceken by the vote of the Presiding 
Officer. 


Decorum 


As a means of assuring decorum, members are required 
to keep their places while the House is in session. 
Legislators may, and cc, express their protest against 
what may be done or said by walking cut of the House while 
the session is in progress. This privilege does nct 
extend to protests against rulings of the Presiding 
officer. 


Perhaps in the recognition of certain religious beliefs 
or for the purpose of fire prevention, smoking is not 
permitted. However, this restriction is somewhat mitigated 
by permission being granted for members to chew betel nuts. 


A safety precaution may have been inspired by the 1855 
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attack on Congressman Summer (Massachusetts) when a 35 
rival, angered by a verbal attack made by Sumner, beat 
him severely with a heavy cane. The Indian legislators 
are forbidden to carry sticks, unbrellas, or attache 
cases into the House. A special concession is made to 
women who may have no pockets in their clothes; they 
may carry handbags. 


In reading of parliamentery procedure in India the 
common British ancestry of the practices of both India 
and the United States become apparent. In each the 
spirit of democratic practices is preserved, the 
respect for authority is noted, and the rights of both 
majority and minority provided for. Tradition is 
followed, but means of adaptation for changing times 
and circumstances have been established. 


* Dr. William S,. Tacey is professor of speech at the 
University of Pittsburgh and also serves es consultant 
to industry. For years he has taught classes in 
effective speech, report witing, and conference 
methods for Unites States §teel pecans Dequesne 
Light Company, Koppers Co., etce 


Prof. Tacey has served as chairman or secretary 
for hundreds of business sessions, has served. as 
president of scores of organizations, including church, 
civic, and professional groups. At present he is 
president of the Council of State and Regional . 
Conferences of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the University of Pittsburgh Stock- 
of-the-Month Club. After five years as president of 
the University Federal Credit Union he has sere 
been elected its treasurer. 


He has written numerous constitutions and bylaws. 
and has often served as a parliamentarian. The Natl. 
Collegiate Athletic Assn. retained his services for its 
last annual meeting. Most recently he has conducted 
classes in parliamentary procedure for locals of 
Firefighters and United Steel Workers. 
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QUALIFICATIONS AND PLATFORMS OF NOMINEES 36 


The following members have been nominated by peti- 
tion, for election to the Board of Directors at the 
Second Annual Election to be held during the Conven- 
tion July 21-23, 1961, and this constitutes official 
notice to them that they have been nominated. 


Further nominations are in order. Any member may 
nominate one or two. 


The order of the statements below was determined by 
lot. A maximum of 6 lines was allowed per nominee. 
The ballots will be peeenees.* with the mames in the 
-reverse order. 


Since most nominees feiled to submit suitable 
statements, the Editor tried to do the job which should 
have been done by others.: ‘This situation was largely 
due to the fact that most nominations were made too 
late for the Editor to contact the nominees effectively, 
and to the fact that most of our members have, as yet, | 
had little experience with this technique. 


KEY: #:. Certified Parliamentarian. 
Certified Professional Parliamentarian. 
B: Now a member of the Board of Directors. 
A: Now a member of the Advisory Council. 


* CHARLES A. GREENSTEIN, ‘Chicago. AIp Treasurer. 

B Lawyer. PLATFORM: More knowledge of budgetary 
procedures; modernization of perliamentary termi- 
nology. 


# JOHN A. MATHEVS, Portland, Oregon. Management analyst, 
U.S. 4rmy Corps of Engineers. Teacher of Par. Pros 
Especially active in Toastmanters International. 


* DR. WILLIAM S. TACEY, Pittsburgh. (See p. 25) prof. 

A of Speech, Univ. of Pittsburgh. Editor: TODAY'S 
SPEECH. Has served as officer, as author of codes 
of rules, end as parliamentarian for many local, 

state, and national groups. Veteran teacher of Par. Pros 

Consultant to various business and industrial corpore- 

tions. 


* MELANIE F. MENDERSON (Mrs- Edger), Cincinnati. 37 

A Veteran teacher Par. Pro. Author: PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE SIMPLIFIED. She "is widely known for her 
service as parliamentarian to many national organ- 

izations." Prominent "in community service in Cincinnati". 


# ETHEL L. JOHNSON (Mrs. Sam D.), Santa Fe. Organist. 
B Civic leader; Housewife. Wide experience in organ=- 
ization work--chiefly local and state. Recruited 7 
AIP members. PLATFORM: Organize local Par. Pro. 
study groups; Increase membership. 


# ISABELLF GICHNER (Mrs. Henry), Washington, D.C. Natl. 
parliamentarian and leadership’ training instructor 
for the National Women's League of United Snyagogue 

of #merica. Wide community service. 


# KARL ROMAINE, San Francisco. Photographer. Active 
B in local, state and national organizations of 
photogrerhers. - 


LaVERME KAUTT, Chicago. AIP Secretary. Commercial 
B teac Senn High School. PLATFORM: More severe 
. editing of articles in Journal to reduce verbosity 
end extraneous material; Change name of ZIP. to 
“parliamentarians Internationals" Separate publication 
of membership ROSTER and of convention material. - 


* MARJE SARTVELL (irs. Franklin G.), Washington, D. C. 

B Veteran teacher of Per. Pro. ecruited several 
AIP members. suthor: “How to Keep Order Without 
Losing Your Mind", etc. Wide experience as parli- 

amentarian of-local and national organizations. 


MRS. RUTH McCORD, Chicago. Investigator of Ill. 

B pept. of Registration and Education. Experience 
as perliamentarien and officer of various local 
groups, e- g; parliamentarian of Grace Lee 

Stephens Club, Northern Dist. Assn. Women's Clubs; 

President Republican Women's Guild. 


* DONALD H. SWEET, Chicago. AIP President. Patent 

B attorney. Author; "Handbook of Procedure for 
Deliberative Assemblies"; Lecturer. Wide service 
in local, state and national groups. PLATFORM: 


A planned and concerted attack, by our active members, 36 
to develop and put into use simplified rules of parli- 
amentary procedure. 


* HELEN HAEBERLE (Mrs. Frederick), St. Louis. Veteran 
B teacher of Par. Pro. Wide.experience as officer, 
as organizer, and as perliamentarian. Author; 

“president's Guide.” Has recruited about 10 AIP 
members. Attended AIP *60 convention. 


* ANNE PRINTY (Mrs. Louis E.), St. Louis. AIP Second 

B Vice-President. Veternn teacher of Par. Pro. and 
wide experience cs parliamentarian. attended AIP 
160 convention. 


* HON. PAUL F. ELVARD, Chicrgoe AIP First Vice- 

B President. Lawer; Legislator; Lecturer. Member of 
Rules Committee, Ill. House of Representatives. 
Active in verious civic groups. 


* DR. MILTO” J. WIKSELL, East Lensing, Mich. Prof. 
Michigan State University. tought Par. Pro. in 
Indiana Unive; to Buick and Chevrolet union workers 

in Bay City, etc. PROCRAM: Orderly change of parlin- 

montary terminology to fit modern language. This should 
be presented to the convention for debate and vote. 


_%* DR. PAUL A. CARMACK, Columbus, Ohio. Prof. of Speech, 

B Ohio Stote Univ. where he teachers Par. Pro. Author; 
Lecturer. Parliamentarian: Speech Assn, Amer.; Ohio 
Education Assne; Ohio Nurses Assn. 


* JEANNETTE COLLINS (Mrs. Wm. P.), East St. Louis, Ill. 
B Experience as officer, as parliamentarian, and as 
teacher of Par. Pro. for verious local and state 
groups--civic, social and religious. President, 
Ill. Assn. of Parlinmentarians; Past Parliamentarian, 
Ill. Federation of Women's Clubs. 


* ROBERT W. ENGLISH, Chicago. AIP exec. Sec. & Editor. 

B Retired H. S. teacher. Wide organization experience. 
PLATFORM; Dynamic, democratic implementation of 
entire ACTION PROGRAM. 


# JESSIE H. WOODS (Mrs. Scott K.), Sarasota. Parli- 39 
B amenterian for Florida Fed. “epublican Women's 
Clubs; Hospital Aux.; Sarasota Woman's Club; 
Republican: Party League. Regent D.AR. VYelegate 
'60 Republican Convention. Past President, Sarasota 
Unit of the Natl. “ssn Par. Recruited 4 AIP members. 


* DR. RAY KEESEY, Newark, Delaware. Prof. of Speech, 
Univ. of Delaware. Teaches Par. Pro. Serves as 
Parliamentarian for various groups. Author. 


# NICHOLAS MAMULA, Monaca, Pa. President, Local 1211 
B United Steelworkers-of America, Teaches Par. Pro. 
"4 student of many fields in history and better- 
ment of organizations." (Brent Sharps) attended 
ATP convention. “eeruited 5 AIP members. 


# LEWIS D. GILBERT, New York City. THE leader for 
& CORPORATE DEMOCRACY. Has attended more anriual 
meeting of business corporations than any other . 
person. Author: "Dividends and Democracy" and 
"Annual Report of Stockholders 4otivities at Corpora- 
tion Meetings" --for 21 years. 


* MARGUERITE GRUMME, St. Louis. Veteran teacher of 

B Par. Pro. Lecturer; suthor: "Sasic Principles of 
Perliamentary Law and Protocol". Past Int'l 
President, Int'l Toastmistress Clubs. Has served 

as parliamenterian for many locel and national organi- 

zations. Has recruited AIP members in various perts 

of Ue Se and Canada. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ACTION o 


Since publication of the April Journal, the Execu- 
tive Committee has taken the following action: 


1. Elected 19 to membership. (ee pege 18. This is 
an addition to the 116 members listed in the April 
Journal, making our present membership 135.) 


2. Accredited the following THREE es Certified Parli- 
amenterians; Robert Dehen of Springfield, Ill.; Prof. 
Wesley Wiksell of Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Prof. I. G. 
Newton of Durham North Carolina. (A411 3 are listed 
on page 18.) “ 


3. Accredited the following FOUR as Certified Pro- 
fessional Parliamentarians: Birs. Gano Senter of Denver; 
Dr. Henry A. Davidson of Cedar Grove, New Jersey (New 
York Area); Dr. Joseph &. Wagner of Long Beach, Calif. 
(Los Angeles Area); Joseph T. Karcher of Sayreville, 
New Jersey (New York 4rea). 


lL. Adopted the following standing rules: 


Qe Whenever an Advisor is elected Director he 
shall automatically cease to be an Advisor, (This is 
to evoid having the same name on the rosters of both 
the Board and of the Advisory Council.) 


b. No person shall be eligible to serve as Advisor 
efter September 30, 1961 unless he is a member of AIP, 
(8 of our present 4dvisors are not members under our 
new rules which have elimineted all gratuitous member- 
ships.) 


5- Agreed for AIP to serve as one of the sponsors for 
the proposed new section on Parliamentary Procedure for 
the 1962 convention of the Western Speech Association. 


6. Approved the Tentative Convention Program (See pp 
21-2l;) and a proxy form (Seo insert). 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARLIAMENT ARTANS 
4432 Malden St., Chicago 40, 111. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


YOU are eligible for membership if you are interested 
in the IMPROVEMENT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE or are gn 


advanced student of Parliamentary procedure. 
fill in. ‘the form below rather fully. 


mation may be given on another sheet or in a letter. 


I hereby apply for membership in the American 


Institute of Parliamentarians. 


PLEASE 
Additional infor- 


le My traitPGand .experience in Parliamentary Procedure 
(Include full names of organizations ): 


Be 


Courses taken, if any: 
Teaching experience, if any: 


Service, if any, as parliamentarian: 


Service as officer, chm. of committees, etc: 


e. Books, pamphlets, articles, bylaws, etc. I have 
written (You are urged to file with AIP sample copies): 


2. I am interested in;- 


Be 
be 
Cc. 
de 
Ce 
f. 


Teaching Parliamentary Procedure 
Serving as parliamentarian 

Learning to do more effective floor work 
Learning to preside better 


(over) 


— 


: 
ad 
j 
/ 


Application for Membership (continued ) he 


3. I suggest improvement of parliamentary Procedure by; 


le I have had the experience indicated in the following 
@ypes of organizations (L; little; C: considerable; Mz 
mush - a great deal): 


Benevolent a Fraternal Social 

Business Labor 
Cooperatives Political Veteran — 
Cultural Professional Welfare 
Educational — Recreational 


5. My occupation; business category; or main type(s) of 
activity: 


6. Person who sugrested that I join AIP: 


NAME (Pleese print); 


MAILING ADDRESS : 


PHONE : DUES ENCLOSED*: $ 
DATE : ‘SIGNATURE = 
* Active Membership $5.00 


Contributing Membership $10.00 


Annual membership dues include subscription to 
the PARLIAMENTARY JOURNAL 


— 


MEMBERS EXPECTED TO ATTEND CONVENTION 43! 
Our Second Annual Convention, to be held in Chicego, 

July 21-23, 1961, will.be quite small, but the attendance 

is expected to be at least TWICE that of last year. 

Information received to date (June 20) indicates that 

the following members will attend. (Names are arranged 

by URBAN AREAS.) 


The intrinsic purpose of this list is to facilitate 
the appointment of PROXIES. If you cannot attend the 


convention, and ere a member, you are urged to appoint 


& proxy. 


From ALTOONA, Pa: 
4+ngelo Santella 
From CHICAGO, Ills 


Mrs. Bee Allen 
Mrs. Idea Cassidy 
*Hon. Paul F. Elward 

* Robert W. English 

* Charles Greenstein 
prof. Pearl Heffron 

* LaVerne Kautt 
John Re Kerstetter 
Mrs. Lilian Lefkovits 
Kenneth Littrell 
Mrs. Ruth McCord 
Charles Pope 
Mrs. Mery Puckett 
Joseph Snyder 

* Donald H. Sweet 
Albert Thomas 


From CINCINNATI, Ohios 


Mrse Melanie Menderson 


(Proxy form is inserted in this Journal ) 


From FT. WAYNE, Indienas 
Robert Leiman 

From PITTSBURGH, Pa: 
Wilbur E. Fogle 


Nicholas Wamulea 
Brent E. Sharps 


From St. LOUIS, Mos 
Miss Marguerite Grumme 
Mrs. Helen Haeberle 

* Mrs. Anne Pprinty 

From SARASOTA, Florida: 
Mrs. Jessie Woods 

From WASHINGTON, D. C3 

Mrs. Margaret Moore 


Miss Louise Osburn 
Mrs. Marje Sartwell 


* Starred members are officers and hence are not 
eligible to serve as proxies. 
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